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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Speech of M. D. Hill, Esq. at a Public Dinner, given to him by 
the Electors of Newark, on Thursday, March 10, 1831. 8vo. 
pp. 28. Effingham Wilson. 


Tuts lively speech was made at Newark by Mr Hill, the Barrister, 
after one of the struggles in that town to prevent the Duke of New- 
castle from sending a man to represent his Grace in Parliament, 
instead of the inhabitants. Mr Hill is one of the sons of the esti- 
mable Mr Hill of Birmingham, who has done so much to diffuse 
liberal education; and perhaps there is nothing of which his father 
has more reason to be proud, than that his son has remained liberal 
in spite of being a lawyer. None ought to know more of the good 
as well as mistaken side of human nature, than lawyers; and none 
are more able to serve it, than those who act in the spirit of this 
gentleman : but owing to the license which they allow themselves, of 
pleading all causes indiscriminately, they become at last too willing 
to think ill of human nature, in order to reconcile to themselves 
their own degradation. If a bad construction is to be put upon a 
man’s conduct, the lawyers are generally the men to put it. If a 
virtue is to be recognized in its struggle with adversity, they are not 
the gods to take delight in the spectacle, or the worshippers to 
believe in it. Ifa good is to be done the world, they are never the 
first proposers of it, rarely the advocates, and it would be laughable 
to expect them to be the martyrs. Were they martyrs to anything, 
it would be in behalf of a custom or a precedent; and this is pos- 
sible: for most men are more virtuous than they take themselves to 
be; if they cannot dare to be good on a great scale, or for a 
purpose in which they doubt whether opinion will go with them, 
they can shew the immortal spark within them, by the endurance 
of the last blows for some corporate absurdity. But as to what 
concerns the interests of the world at large, lawyers generally think 
as little, and know as little about it, as the spider weaving his web in 
acorner to catch flies. They even resent a supposition to the reverse, 
as a slur on their understandings ;_ and owe you, not unnaturally, a 
grudge for thinking too well of them. Therefore, as Bacon (who by 
the way could not help praising like a lawyer, and leaving us in 
doubt whether his panegyric was not an irony) said of King 
James, that so much learning as his Majesty possessed, would have 
been marvellous in any king, but in a king born, was miracu- 
lous ; so we may say of two or three lawyers whom we now happen 
to possess, the gentleman before us included, that to see a lawyer, 
at any time, come forward with liberal sentiments, is extraordinary , 
but to know that he has been bred a lawyer, and yet advocated 
them in times unfavourable, must give us such an opinion of him, 
as may well induce him to triumph at a moment like the present. 
The extraordinary spectacle, now presented to the community, of 
worldly success on the side of unworldly opinion, must, to a lawyer 
above all other men, be the most transporting, if he has had the un- 
professional virtue to stand by it, when it was a bankrupt in the 
courts. ; 

‘ Sir,’ says Mr Hill, to the chairman at this public dinner, ‘I 
observed the health of his Majesty’s ministers, which was received 
with so much enthusiasm, was new to your lips. Your character, 
as an old and steady reformer, is my guarantee that I am not mis- 
taken. It wasnew to me: for I, like yourself, have the proud 
recollection that I did not take up my principles because I] saw them 
adopted in high places; nor am I of that large and powerful class 
who, it now seems, were always the friends of Parliamentary Re- 
form, although they kept the secret so strictly from all the world 
and from each other, that one sometimes doubts if they entrusted 
it even to themselves. I have the honour to be surrounded by 
many men who have been called on to give severer proofs of their 
attachment to public liberty than any which have been required from 
me; and I ask them with confidence, if they would now change the 
memory of those sacrifices, for the possession of all the benefits which 
could have flowed from cowardice and servility. Such men may 
claim from the world a just confidence in their, integrity, which can- 





not be given to the tardy convert, however pure his motives, or sin- 
cere his conviction. hen, therefore, we use the language of praise 
and confidence towards the holders of power, we shall fear no sus- 
picion of our motives, however rare it has been in the history of the 
world that the honest advocate of the people could speak of the 
government of this or any other country with thanks and congratu- 
lation. Sir, I do speak of that great measure, which ministers have 
offered to Parliament and the nation, with unbounded gratitude ; not 
that I find my private and peculiar notions have been entertained 
by the framers of the bill--not but that I disapprove of several im- 
portant particulars. I speak thus, Sir, because I feel the deep con- 
viction in my mind, that the Bill proves itself to be the work of 
honest, sincere reformers ; because I feel that the great end of all 
Reform will be obtained,—a House of Commons substantially repre- 
senting the people. With this conviction, I am almost glad to be called 


_on to sacrifice, in some points, my own long-cherished speculations. I 
’ Pp ’ 


am proud to show, in common with all my fellow reformers, that we 
are not factiousand unreasonablesticklers for ourown opinions—more 
anxious for the adoption of our nostrums, than for preserving that 
unanimity of feeling on which the success of our common cause 
depends. Sir, I cannot witness without emotion that rare and 
interesting phenomenon, the possessors of unhallowed power 
calling aloud for its abolition. I could not without shame behold 
the sacrifices of wealth and influence made by the Russells, the 
Howards, and the Smiths, if I refused to give all that I have to 
offer, and all that is demanded of me,—my speculative opinions. 
This 1 believe to be the feeling which animates every English 
heart; and nowhere, judging from experience, do I expect the 
feeling to be stronger than in the town of Newark.’ 

We do not conceive that the reformers have given up their 
“ speculative opinions,” to the extent that Mr Hill supposes,— 
much less, that they would allow them to be called “ nostrums ;” 
but perhaps he only means that they waive them for the present, 
or merge them in that great measure, which is to fetch out whatever 
good may be in them at last. Of this, however, we shall speak more 
presently. We shall first make two or three more extracts from 
the speech of Mr Hill; two of them containing good memorandums 
for Mr Croker; and the third, an excellent answer to the cant 
about the men of talent, which Boroughmongering enables to enter 
Parliament; one of the absurdest, by the way, of all cants, and 
which was overthrown by one sturdy blow from Mr O’Connell, 
when he said that the house might have been better without such 
men as Burke and Canning, Mr Hill has put the case still more 
strongly, when he says that he might dislike such men in exact 
proportion to their talents ; and he has illustrated it in a happy 
manner, by the metaphor of the cannon :— 

‘I ought, Sir, to apologise for taking up so much of your time; 
but [ cannot sit down without making one or two remarks on the 
arguments, as [ will in courtesy call them, which have been used in 
the discussion by the opponents of the Bill. 

‘ The first in order is, that the demand for Reform is the creation 
of a few weeks of extraordinary excitement, which a little firmness 
on the part of the Parliament would show to be evanescent, and 
which may, therefore, be refused with perfect safety. This notable 
statement was made at the greatest length, and enforced with the 
greatest earnestness, by Mr Croker, who had taken the trouble to 
ascertain the number of petitions for Reform which have been 
presented in the last few years. He told the House, that until the 
present year, 1831, these petitions were so few, as to show that the 
public had been indifferent on the subject, until a very recent 
period. Truly, one would have supposed the Right Honorable 
Gentleman must have himself forgotten, or have supposed that 
everybody else had forgotten, the events of his own parliamentary 
life ;—not a very short one, as I remember his name in the debates 
from my boyhood. If I mistake not, he made his parliamentary 
debut by cross-examining the celebrated Mrs Clarke—this was the 
public service to which I believe he owed his appointment as 
secretary to the Admiralty. Does Mr Croker forget the events of 
the year 1817, 1818, and 1819, when petitions for Reform in Par- 
liament, signed by three millions of Englishmen, were laid on the 
table of the House of Commons? Does he forget the species of 
redress produced by these petitions ?—the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus, the Six Acts, and the Manchester massacre! Did he 
suppose us so stupid as to proceed for ever in the hopeless course 
of petitioning, after this convincing proof of its being worse thau 
futile? I can tell Mr Croker, that many sincere and enlightened 
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Reformers resolved never more to petition Parliament on any 
subject. I think the only difficulty which was felt in renewing the 
habit of presenting petitions in favour of Reform, was the difficulty 
of removing that settled determination from the minds of some of 
»the best and most ardent friends to the measure, although the 
altered state of circumstances invited and justified the most active 
exertions. 
* . * * * * * 


‘ A statement appeared a day or two ago in some of the newspa- 

rs, which must have startled those who were unprepared for it. 

y that statement, it was shewn that the number of the journals in 
favour of the Reform, compared with those which opposite, was in 
the proportion of five or six to one; and when the number of 
copies dispersed by each journal is taken into account, the propor- 
tions of newspapers representing readers are much greater, probably 
more than ten to one. Now, will it be said that the newspapers do 
not speak the opinions of their readers? Surely if there ever were 
a fair mode of election invented, it is that by which every man 
chooses the newspaper which he believes to be the best representa- 
tive of his opinions and wishes. No one is bribed to read the 
Times or the Morning Herald, or turned out of his house if he does 
not vote for the Standard. Now I would ask Mr Croker, if this 
change in the public pe of England is a thing of yesterday ? 
Has it not been gradually going on for years, hastened and retarded 
at particular times, no doubt varying its rate, and perhaps for a 
moment receding, but on the whole moving onwards? The hasty 
observer of the tide of politics may be deceived, as you may be if 
you stand on the beach and look carelessly at the flux and reflux of 
the waves. You may suppose the tide to be on the ebb when it is 
in full flow, and you may chance to get a ducking for your inadver- 
tence, fortunate if you escape without more serious injury. Those, 
however, who are not so absorbed in the present moment, but that 
they have the power of comparing it accurately with the past, will 
be at no loss to trace the gradual and natural progress towards that 
state of things, which has produced such astonishment, real or 
affected, on the minds of our opponents.’ 
* * * * * * * 


‘I am amused, Sir, at the necessity for close boroughs, so often 
reiterated in the House, and so seldom mentioned elsewhere, viz. 
that they are the only portals by which men of talent can enter 
Parliament. At first sight one does not see what peculiar aptitude 
Boroughmongers have for discovering talent. It cannot be that 
like attracts like; for, as a body, they never were suspected of any 
brilliancy. 

* It is pleasant to think of Sir Mark Wood or Sir Masseh Lopez 
going abroad, like old Hopkins the witch-finder, looking out for | 
those secret marks of talent which are concealed from the profane | 
eyes of the people at Manchester and Birmingham. | 

‘ Suppose, however, the Boroughholders have this preternatural | 

wer of discovering talent, I must be assured of the manner in | 
which that talent is to be employed, before I admit that the people | 
are benefitted: perhaps I may dislike the Boroughmonger’s repre- 
sentative in exact proportion to his talent. If a town were called 
on to consent to a fort being erected in their neighbourhood, it 
would not be quite sufficient to tell the inhabitants that the cannon 
should be of large bore and well supplied with ammunition: nor 
would it be enough to add, that the gunners would be excellent 
marksmen, the flash peculiarly brilliant, and the report exceed- 
ingly sonorous. It would not be impertinent in the townsmen to 
inquire which way the muzzles were to be turned; and if it was 
found that they were likely to point towards them, instead of their 
enemies, it would be hard to impugn their taste, though they 
should prefer those dull and silent imitations of artillery, called 
by the seamen, with more humour than decorum, Quakers, and 
which might well typify a dumb member of the House of Com- 
mons, if you could deprive him of his vote.’ 








After thanking Mr Hill for these lively and sensible remarks, we, 
shall now repeat, without agreeing with the startling sallies lately 
made by Mr Henry Hunt against the Reform Bill (which we have 
been sorry to see) that so far from conceiving the reformers to 
have given up their “ speculative opinions,” we believe them to con- 
sider those opinions as containing the ultimate good to be 
produced by this bill. At least, this is the case with ourselves, 
who, if we belong to any party, may, perhaps, claim the honour of 
being entitled Benthamites ; and we feel certain, that it is equally 
the case with all who have strongly advocated the Ballot, and felt 
for the poor. Nor from this admission, let any boroughmongering 
slave suppose that we are affording him another particle of ground 
on which to exult against Ministers; for it is our firm belief, and 
we shall express it as plainly as we can, to shew the strength of it, 
that if the Reform contemplated by Ministers were not to take 
place, the gutters of Piccadilly and St James's street would run with 
blood. In other words, if the meditated revolution, as they call it, 
does not take place, a revolution most awful will take place, and one 
that will pay no more respect to the rich and their privileges, that to 
so many puppets of St Januarius, stuck into the mud of Mount 
Etna to hinder its eruption. The great flood of knowledge is 


if this timely and quiet measure be not taken to let it in, and turn it 
into sources of fertility, it- will burst down every barrier before it, 
and make a frightful devastation,— 


‘ It mare proruptum, et pelago premit arva sonanti.’ 


We like the present Reform, because we think it will bring a 
better, and bring it in a good and kindly manner; and because we 
think, that without it there will be a change, destructive to many, 
and, for a period, worse for all. We are very honest in saying this, 
for we are not at all sure, that the final improvements we look to 
would not be hastenett by a convulsion; but all the mistakes that 
huinan beings are liable to, and all the evils they suffer in conse- 
quence, come across our imaginations, and soften us towards the 
most heartless of the corruptionists ; and we feel, in the impressive 
language of Scripture, that God or Good (for the terms, like the 
Spirit, are synonimous) “desireth not the death of a sinner, but 
rather that he should turn from his wickedness, andlive.” 

This is the answer the Reformers should make to charges of 
ulterior views. They should shew their enemies, that it is for 
the common good of all, enemies included, that “they wish this 
measure to take place; and that if it does not take place, their 
enemies will be worse off than they. Lord Caernarvon, whose bro. 
ther, by the way, has six livings in the church worth three thousand 
a year, has asked, what the {Birmingham Reformers meant, by say. 
ing that they could raise an army larger than that of Waterloo, in 
case of necessity ? and whether people’s houses were to be battered 
about their ears? The Birmingham Reformers meant, that if the 
Boroughmongers should act as unconstitutionally in their resistance 
to the will of king and people, as they do in the fact of their bo- 
roughmongering, the people would fight like good and loyal subjects 
against bad ones: and certainly if they were to do so, it is not the 
Reformers’ houses that would be the most likely to suffer. 
The holders of those houses are, therefore, kind to their enemies 
in advocating a measure-which they think will prevent the necessity 
of those legal assaults and batteries. They would fain save the mis- 
guided innocence of my Lord Carnarvon, who does not know, it seems, 
what the oligarchy means ; and who thinks, that to get warm with 
“an exccllent dinner,” is the way to argue properly respecting the 
interests of those who have neither meat nor fire. His lordship is 
like the king in tlie story, of whom the poet says, that when he had 


dined, he concluded ail his subjects must be as happy as himself ;— 


‘Quand il avoit diné, croyoit son peuple heureux.’ 


We grant, with regard to “ speculative opinions,” that it is impos- 
sible for an honest reformer to say how much his opinions might be 
modified by what took place in a truly National Parliament. 
We are at present as strong advocates for the Ballot as before, and 
do not see how the country can dispense with it, any more than the 
Parliament itself, which has found it necessary for its own internal 
convenience. But the more corrupt the Parliament, the more 
necessary, we allow, the Ballot has been for it. If a perfectly 
incorruptible Parliament could be found, or rather, a Parliament 
above all the known weaknesses of individual self-interest and self- 
love, then a Parliament would have no need of the Ballot. And if 
the community were improved in its condition to a degree far below 
this, Ballot might not be necessary for the electors of a Parliament. 
We should be heartily glad that such should be the case. Nothing 
pleases us better at this moment, than the belief that Society will 
one day be able to dispense with precautions of this nature. We 
only think, in the meantime, that Ballot is one of the passages 
through which it must proceed to that state of things. It is the pain 
before the pleasure,—the husk that encloses the nut. We cannot 
see any ultimate security for a just state of things between man 
and man, or for the real comfort of any description of persons, 
as long as primogeniture shall exist: and yet if an honest 
Parliament could shew us good reasons why it should, we have 
a right to believe ourselves capable of being convinced by 
them, because we have a mathematical passion for the truth, and 
have been convinced many times, in the course of our existence, 
by the arguments of a private conversation. What we desire, is 
sincerity in the words of law-givers, and happiness in the cheeks 
of the people. It has lately been said, and by many persons 
believed, in consequence of the insincerity that prevails in politics, 
that our “ patriot king,” at present so beloved, and with so much 
apparent justice, is hostile to the measure to which he has given 
his countenance, and that he will fail in standing by it at the last 
moment. We have always thought that in King William, the 


natural joviality and good-humour of the man must have dashed 








increased ; it is rising every day; the noise is in all ears but those 
that are deaf and ringing with the congestion of their luxuries ; and 


aside the ordinary prejudices of the sovereign, and enabled 
him to sympathize with the honest flesh and blood, to which 
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fhe naturally belongs; but we never thought, that “ being 
a king,” as Bacon says, he would be without the mis- 
givings of a king; or not doubt, now and then, whether 
all that was to be done for the many, at the seeming ex- 
pense of the few, would not take some unknown good or satisfac- 
tion from princes who are the crown of the few. We always 
thought, that there’ would be occasionally some struggle in him to 
this effect, especially when we saw him riding about with his 
guards, or read of him in levees, or at dinners, or otherwise 
occupied in the pomp and circumstance of his station. A King 
is made to feel himself so different from all other men, in everything 
that constitutes his kingship, that we thought it impossible that 
he should at all hours, and under every circumstance, be equally 
able to consider himself as a man among men, a fellow creature 
who was simply to do good to his fellow-creatures, and be 
content with their homage accordingly. Nor shall we be 
astonished, nor lay it very grievously to his charge, if 
he should not come up to the expectations of the Reformers 
after all; but we should be grievously sorry. The reasons we 
need not mention, after what we have written above. There is 
a King now in France, who is reigning because kingship has mis- 
behaved itself; and yet so perilous does this quality seem to be to 
princes, however bred up, that it is clear to us at the present 
moment, he cares much more for his kingship than for anything else, 
and that France would have told a very different story to Europe, 
about Italy and the Poles, had the Three Glorious Days of July been 
followed by a republic. We were among those who applauded the’set- 
ting up_of a “‘ citizen king,” because, under all the circumstances, we 
thought it better for France, at the moment, than a republic. We grieve 
to say, that we are sorry we did so, especially as our heart misgave 
us while we did it. The Poles are doing gloriously without them; 
and so far, so good. But why must the many be eternally working 
out their salvation through blood and tears, while the few are bow- 
ing in court dresses to one another, and consolidating their paltry 
conveniences ? 

May no such question be ever asked, to the subversion of the 
fair fame, and the happy auspices, of the reign of William the 
Fourth. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Drvury-Lang.—The Legion of Honour—High Ways and By Ways—And Der 
Freischutz. 
Covent GARDEN.—Azor and Zemira—And Neuha’s Cave. 














Drury Lane. 
A NEw operatic drama, of an agreeable description, and containing 


more novelty than usual, was produced here on Saturday night, 


under the title of the Legion of Honour. 
piece called Le Centenaire, and has been adapted to the English 


stage by Mr Puancue. The first part of the list of the dramatis 
persone is a curiosity :— 


Phillippe Galliard, aged 102 - - Mr Farren.) 
Jerome Galliard, his son - - - Mr Dowron. 
Pierre Galliard, his grandson + - Mr Liston. 
Antoine Galliard, his great-grandson - Mr Buanp. 


There is a little boy in the piece, whom it is a pity they did not | 


make the great-great-grandson. It might have been contrived with_ 
ont injury to the story, by making him the son of a great-grand- 
daughter. The sight of the family-series in the play-bill reminded 
us of the old story of the elderly man, who was seen coming out: of 
a house, pursued by an older man that was beating him; upon 
which the latter, being asked why he did it, said, “‘ Ungracious boy! 
He has been beating his grandfather.” There isa stick going for- 
ward in the present story, but it is always in due order. 

Phillippe Galliard, the Centenaire, is a retired soldier living in a 
village, where his son Jerome is in love with the landlady of 
the auberge, (Mrs Orcer), and his grandson with the landlady’s 
niece, (Mrs WayLerr), who rejects him for a gallant young gar- 
Gener, (Mr Haruey), who was formerly a corporal of dragoons. 
The graver interest of the piece turns upon the old soldierly feel- 
“ngs and venerable feebleness of the great-grandfather; and the 
okes of it, upon the disinclination of the son and grandson to 
consider themselves elderly, the son, (who is seventy), constantly 
complaining that he has been in love to no purpose with Madame 


It is taken from a French | 


la Ronde ever since he was sixty-five; and the grandson, (who is 
fifty) piquing himself on being in the prime of life, and 
saying how natural it is*in him to “run after the girls,” which 
is an offence that his father is always charging him with. 
The reader may guess how many pleasantries arise out of a 
perversion of ideas, at once so extravagant, and yet, considering 
the great age of the progenitor, not unnatural. The grandson, in a 
fit of unusual candour, excited by indignation, tells his father that 
he has been “at the age of discretion these thirty years.” Madame 
la Ronde, who is a very gentle landlady, such as an English 
author would not have been likely to paint, is afraid of saying nay 
to her peppery lover the father, but puts him off whenever he 
presses her to name the wedding day, with, ‘‘ Well, we shall see— 
we shall see :”’ a burthen to her song, which he repeats with great 
bitterness. The grandson is equally mortified at his non-success 
with the fair niece ; and a quarrel springs up between him and the 


gardener, which produces an agreement between them to fight a 
duel in a gravel-pit. 


Affairs are in this posture, when a company of soldiers comes 
into the village, the Captain of whom is the great-grandson. He 
has risen to that rank by his merit, and is decorated with the cross 
of the Legion of Honour. Furthermore, he brings with him another 
cross, to be given to an elder Galliard, in return for his services in 
the year 1777. He first discloses himself to his father, who, though 
no very pleasant person, is delighted to see his son, and quite over- 
come with the thought of receiving the cross; but his transport is 


turned into a double mortification, when he finds the cross given 
him for some supposed services in the year seventy-seven, a 
period, he scornfully says, when he was not even born! 
They conclude, therefore, that it must be for the grandfather. 
The grandfather is equally delighted, and equally mortified, 
having been but a mere infant, he says, at that time (to 
wit, sixteen years of age); and moreover, he calls to mind that he 
never performed any military service that‘he was aware of, except 
having once assisted in getting a baggage-waggon out of a ditch. 
The conclusion, therefore, is, that the cross must belong to the 
great grandfather; and it does so; and is received with a pleasure 
| amounting to suffering. Meanwhile a great change has taken place 
| in the love affair with the landlady. Among the heroes who have 
| come into the village is a mighty little drummer (Miss Poour), who 
| is eight years of age, and fights duels: at least he proposes 
/to fight one with another drummer (Master Ricuarpson) 
| who says that the drum-major (Mr Benson H11), is not his father. 
| The drum-major pacifying the little Hector, whom he is very fond 
| of, confesses that he is not his father. He | gyre him up, during 
| some military devastation, from the side of a dead mother. The 
mother, however, is not dead, for she turns out to have been no 
other than Madame La Ronde. The regiment is about to quit the 
village, and a dilemma ensues between the inability of the mother 
to part with her child, and the disconsolateness of the drum-major 
| at leaving him. The little boy, whose wits equal his valour, and 
_ who drinks brandy, suddenly cries out that he has found a remedy 
for the evil, and both asking him what it is, he claps his hands and 
| cries out, “ You must marry.’”? The drum-major apologizes, with 
a gallant modesty, to Madume La Ronde, for the child’s indis- 
cretion: Madame is equally distressed, and out of a like con- 
| sideration for the drum-major’s feelings. In short, good-nature, 
_ perplexity, reasonableness, and a mature understanding on both 
| sides, bring the affair to a conclusion, which the genial 
hostess confesses to be a little abrupt, but natural. The 
rejected lover gets into a passion, which he satisfies by certain 
caperings, and kicks at the air. The duel between his son and the 
gardener is postponed under all the circumstances, evidently sine die ; 
and the piece concludes with the decoration of the great grand- 
father in his new honours, and a chorus of the soldiers to his 
raise. 

¥ We have not been more y emgage ag equably entertained for a 
long time; than with this piece. e augured well of it, from 
seeing such a good cast in the playbill; for though Dowron has 
not much to do, it is desirable to see as many parts as possible 
filled up with good actors and; we“need not add, that what little 
he has to do, he does well. Sodoall the rest. We have praise 
to give them, all and every one. Liston is good; Har.ey is 
good; Mr Branp makes a very proper, new captain; Me Ben- 
son Hitu hits the matter to a nicety in makirg the drum-ma- 
jor’s gentlemanly apology to his fair hostess; Mrs Wayverr 
makes an attractive niece of a landlady; Mrs Oxrcer is always 
excellent in natural and good-humoured characters, without artficial 
refinement ; little Miss PooLe encreases every day her promise of 
being no ordinary actress, and makesa capital litile drummer, full 
of tack and smartness, yet not coarse; the very beau-ideal of an 
infant gallant; and Mr Farren’s ‘old, old man” is above praise. 
The lumpish inability of his legs, the spareness of ti.e rest of his 
body, the withered inefficiency of his voice and face, tie pardon- 
able self-love and little deciding nods of heads retained by extreme 
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old-age, and lastly, the almost inaudible, but on that account 
highly real and touching manner, in which he sang his songs, 
are all admirable, perhaps a little too much so for the perfect plea- 
sure of the beholders. We agree with the critic in the Spectator, 
in thinking that in passages, at least, if not altogether, his per- 
formance was “ painfully natural.” 

We cannot say much for the music by Mr Lrg. It is agreeable, 
but wants novelty, and leaves no impression. There is nothing in 
it so good as his ‘ Quivering Aspens,’ and his - Away to the 
Mountain.’ 

Drury Lane is fortunate in its new pieces. The present one, we 
doubt not, will have a run, alternately with the Tragedy of the 
Pledge. a 








PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


A New Tragic Drama, in Five Acts, entitled 
THE PLEDGE ; OR, CASTILIAN HONOUR. 
(By Mr Kenney.] 
Donna Zanthe, Miss Phillips. Josepha, Mrs C.Jones. Francesca, Mrs Newcombe. 
Hernani, Mr Wallack. Don Carlos, Mr Cooper. 
Don Leo, Mr Macready. King of Bohemia, Mr Cowin. 
Duke of Bavaria, Mr C. Jones. Duke of Gotha, Mr Thompson. 
Don Mathias, Mr Bland, Don Henriquez, Mr Younge. 
Don Ricardo, Mr Yarnold. Don Juan de Haro, Mr Howard. 
Page to Don Leo, Mr Honner. First Conspirator, Mr Hammerton. 
Second Conspirator, Mr F. Cooke. 
In Act V.—Glee, ‘ Lady, Lady, weep no more!’ By Messrs Robinson, Yarnold, 
Bland, Price, and Bedford. 

In the course of the Evening, Spontini’s Overture to ‘ Nurmahal;’ C. M. Von 
Weber’s Overture to ‘ Preciosa ;’ and Auber’s Overture to ‘ La Muette de Portici.’ 


After which, a New Farce, in Two Acts, called 


NETTLEWIG HALL; OR TEN TO ONE. 
[By Mr C. M. Wesrmacotrt.] 

Miss Emily Constant, Mrs Waylett, in which she will sing, * Tis sweet when the 
Moon is beaming , to list to the Nightingale’s song.’ Mrs Deborah, Mrs C. Jones. 
Maria, Mrs Orger. Old Nancy, Mrs Broad. Cook, Miss Neville. 
Housemaid, Miss Cooke. Chambermaids, Mesd James and Hammerton. 
Sir John Julius Nettlewig, Mr Farren. Frederick Ramble, Mr Vining. 
Tim Transit, Mr Harley. Patrick O’Doherty, Mr H. Wallack. 

Ben Backstay, Mr Bedford. 

Coachman, Mr Tayleure. Footman, Mr S.Jones. Gardener, Mr Bishop. 
Grooms, Messrs Price and Cramer. Undertaker, Mr Stanley. 


To conclude with the Grand Opera of 
MASANIELLO. 
[By M. AuBER.] 


Elvira, Miss Byfeld. Fenella, Mrs W. Barrymore. Inis, Miss Chikini. 
Masaniello, Mr Sinclair. Don Alphonso, Mr T. Cooke. Pietro, Mr Bedford. 
Ruffino, Mr Bland. Lorenzo, Mr Howard. Moreno, Mr Yarnold. 











To-morrow, The Legion of Honour ; Charles the Twelfth ; and Hofer. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
The Tragedy of 
KING JOHN. 
(By W. SHaAKsPEARE.} 
Queen Elinor, Mrs Vining. e Lady Constance, Miss Fanny Kemble. 
Blanch, Miss Lawrence. Lady Faulconbridge, Mrs Daly. 
King John, Mr Warde. Prince Henry, Master Watson. 
Earl of Pembroke, Mr Duruset. [Earl of Essex, Mr — 
Earl of Salisbury, Mr Parry. Hubert, Mr G. Bennett. 
Faulconbridge, Mr C. Kemble. 
Robert Faulconbridge, Mr Irwin. English Herald, Mr Mears. 
James Gurney, Mr Addison. Executioner, Mr Norris. Chatillon, Mr Baker. 
Ring of France. Mr Egerton. The Dauphin, Mr Abbott. 
Prince Arthur, Miss P. Horton. Archduke of Austria, Mr Fuller. 
Cardinal Pandulph, Mr Evans. French Herald, Mr Holl. 
Citizens of Angiers, Messrs. Turnour, Collet, and Cooper. 
Previous to the Tragedy, A Grand Overture by Louis Spohr. 
After the Tragedy, Mozart’s Overture to ‘ La Clemenza di Titto. 
After which, an Interlude, called 
HIDE AND SEEK. 
(By Mr Lunw.] 
Mrs Mordaunt, Miss E. Tree. Charlotte, Miss Laurence. 
Mordaunt, Mr Baker. Merton, Mr Duruset. Moses, Mr Keeley. 


To conclude with a New Melo-Drama, ca 


Ned 
NEUHA’S CAVE; OR, THE SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS. 
Partly founded on Lorp Byron’s Poem, ‘ The Island.’ 
(By Mr yoy 
The Music composed by Mr G. Stansbury. 
islanders.—Neuha, Miss Taylor. 
Fegee, Mr Collett. \ttoo and Tahamea, Mr F. Sutton and Mr Brady. 
Captain Boldweather, Mr Baker. Sprayling, Mr G. Bennett. 
Torquil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimpernel Chickweed, Mr Keeley. 
Ludwig Bompertz, Mr F. Matthews. Black Sam, Mr Paulo. 
Ben Bunting, Mr Evens. Jack Skyscrape, Mr Turnour. 
Locksley, Mr Henry. Dogsbody, Mr Fuller. 


DOMESTIC INSTRUCTION. 

A GENTLEWOMAN whose residence adjoins Kensington Gardens, and wh 
has bi ht up and educated a large family, being at present désceuvré from 
her sons having gone out into the world, wishes to RECEIVE into her domestic 
circle, now consisting only of herself and daughter, TWO LITTLE BOYS, from 
five to ten years of age, whom she would instruct in the Latin Accidence, and 
such rudiments as are fitted to prepare them for large or public schools. Thig 
arrangement is particularly desirable for little boys whose delicacy of constitution 
may unfit them for encountering the habits and discipline of a school. The 
advertiser has been accustomed to pay great attention to the health of her own 
children, and the same care would be extended to those confided to her charge.— 
References will be given.—Address—A. B. C., 45 Broad street, Golden square. 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


Messrs MATHEWS and YATES AT HOME. 
New Entertainment. 
Mr MATHEWS will have the honor to publish the Second Volume of his 
COMIC ANNUAL. 
In One Part, embellished with New Designs, and Humourous Cuts. 
In which he will introduce the following Songs :— 

* London Exhibitions, 1830-31.’ ‘ Armagh Assizes,’ and ‘The Omnibus.’ 

After which, a New Monopolologue Entertainment, in One Act, called 
YATES IN ITALY; OR, THE HANDSOME BAR MAID. 

In which Mr YATES will sustain the following characters :— 

Lord Phidias Crackstone; Sir Sturgeon Garrett; Capt. Cloudesly Ogle; Beau 
Flamington; Signo Tomma Jacksonnini; Fra Diavolo; Terrence Gossoon ; 
Madame Pompeydoor Locandieri ; and Signora Catterina. 

To conclude with a Novel Entertainment, a Diapolologue, to be called 
No. 26 and No. 27, OR, NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 
In which Messrs MATHEWS and —— will sustain the following Dramatis 
Persone. 
Tim Wasp; Mr O’Rapparee; Poker; Phelim M‘Quill; Miss Mildew ; Mrs Ban- 
kinton Bombasin; Mr Capsicum; Cleopatra; Miss Capsicum; Old File; and 
Mr Cesar Le Blond, &c. &c. 





SURREY THEATRE. 
The Entertainments will commence with the Performances of Herr Von Joel, the 
Human Flageolet; or, German Sitfleur. 
After which, a Drama founded on SHakspEaRe’s Tragedy of 
MACBETH. 

Lady Macbeth, Miss M. C. Poole. Gentlewoman, Miss Nicol. 
Duncan, Mr Almar. Malcolm, Mr Honner. Donalbain, Miss Barker. 
Macbeth, Mr Osbaldiston. Macduff, Mr C. Hill. Banquo, Mr D. Pitt. 
Lenox, Mr Maitland. Rosse, Mr Rogers. Fleance, Miss Ellis. 

Seyton, Mr Lee. Physician, Mr Gough. 

Hecate, Mr Ransford. Three Witches, Messrs Vale, Williams, and Young. 

Singing Witches, Miss Somerville, Miss Vincent, Mrs Vale, and Mr Edwin. 

To be succeeded by the Performances of Michel Boai, assisted by Madame Boai 

and Mousieur Engels, in the following order. Rondo, Violin, M. Engels. German 

Song, Madame Boai. Air, by Michel Boai, on his Chin. 

To which will be added, an entirely New Interlude, called rr 

“MY OWN BLUE BELL;” OR, THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

(By Mr D. Pirr.] 
Lucy Lance, Miss Nicol. 

Miss Bella Blue, Ensign Blue, of the Guards, and David Allan, by Miss L. Slade, 
In which she will introduce ‘ My own Blue Bell,’ * All among the Hottentots,’ 
and A Sailor’s Hornpipe. 

Major-General Sir Basil Blue, Mr Dibdin Pitt. 
Sergeant Bang, with the Song of ‘ Who’ll serve the King,’ Mr Vale. 
Miss Vincent will sing ‘ The Savoyard Boy and his Monkey.’ 
An Air, by Michel Boai, on his Chin. 
To conclude with a New Domestic Drama, entitled 


THE BOHEMIAN MOTHER. 
[By JoserpnH Essworrn.} 
Rosalie, Miss M. C. Poole. Thérése, Miss Vincent. 
Count de Reusbach, Mr D. Pitt. Leopold, Mr C. Hill. Delowitz, Mr Gough. 
| Muldorff, Mr Maitland. Fritz, Mr Rogers. Dolo, Mr Hobbs. 
Robbers, Messrs Asbury and Lee. Officers, Messrs W ebb and Boulanger. 


Agatha, Miss Nicol. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
The New Burletta, in One Act, called 
DUKE FOR A DAY. 
The Music selected from Bo1kLDIEU, and composed by B. Livivs, Esq. 
Julian, Madame Vestris. Aline, Miss Sydney. 
The Duke, Mr Hodges. The Seneschal, Mr Marshall. 
Antoine and Blaize, Mr Spencer and Mr Wilkinson. 
In the course of the Evening, Mozart’s Overture to ‘ Zauberflite,’ and Auber’s 
Overture to ‘ Masaniello.’ 
After which, the favourite Divertisement Ballet of 
VHE TROUBADOUR. 
} With New and selected Music by Mr Harreway. 
Donna Clara, Mademviselle Constance. Florio, Mademoiselle Celeste. 
Spanish Peasants, by the Corps de Ballet. 


To be followed by the popular Burletta, called 
THE GRENADIER. 
[By T. H. Bay ty, Esq. 
The Music by Mr 8S. Nelson. 
Fanny Bolton, Madame Vestris, with the Songs of ‘ O! they march’d through the 


q 


Town,’ a Savoyard Song, and * Listen, dear Fanny. 





To-mororow, Azor and Zemira; and Neuha’s Cave. 
FRENCH PLAYS, 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
On commencera 4 Sept Heures et demie par 
LES RIVAUX DEUX-MEMES. 
Comédie en Un Acte, de M. Picgautt Lesrun. 
Madame Dervyal, Mile. Jamain. Lise, Mile. St Ange. 


Derval, M. Albert. Florville, M. Cloup. Dupont, M. Guenée. 
Un Garcon, M. Arnaud. 


Suivie de la Seconde Représentation de 


ISAURE. 


Delia, Miss Ayres. Captain Doughty, Mr Green. Will Wilks, Mr Forrester 


To which will be added, an Original Serious Drama, called 
| THE DANISH WIFE, 
| [By Mr M’FarRren,] 
| The Overture and Music by Mr Harroway. 
The Lady Gertrude, Mrs Evaus. Mina, Mrs Humby. Alexis, Miss Lane. 
_ Emest, Mr Forrester. Kalmark, Mr Spencer. 
Godfrid, Mr Keppell. Peter Pluffen, Mr J. Russell. 
To conclude with a Comic Entertainment, in One Act, called 
EVERY BODY'S HUSBAND. 
; Mrs Pimpernel, Mrs Glover. 
Mr Theophilus Bunbury, Mr Marshall, And Mr Alexis Twisselton, Mr Green. 


Deame en Trois Actes, Méléde Chant, par MM. THxovore, BensaminetFrancis.| CopunrG THEATRE—LThe Basket Maker—The Far- 


D’Isaure, Madame Albert. 

M. de St Valier, M. St Aubert. 

Jules de St Valier, M. Paulin. 
Laurent, M. Guenée. 


Blanchette, Mile. St. Ange. 
Marcilly, M. Alfred. 
Selmar, M. Pelissié. 


Lafleur, M. Granville. Henry, M. Arnaud. 


On Finira par 
LES RENDEZ-VOUS BOURGEOIS. 
Opéra en Un Acte, Musique de NicoLo. 
Julie, Madame Albert. Reine, Mlle. Florval. Louise, Mile. St Ange. 
M. Dugravier, M. Préval. César, M. Laporte. Charles, M. Alfred. 
Bertrand, M. Gamard. Jasmin, M. Arnaud. 





mer’s Daughter—The Black Spider. 


Blanchet, M.Gamard.! SapLER’S WELLS THEATRE.—A Divertisement—The 


Brothers of Turin—Love and Lau- 
danum—The Knight of Blood. 

New City SvuBscrIPrion ‘THEATRE.— Thompson and 
Co.—Mischief Making—A Lesson 
for Lovers—Quadrupeds, 
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